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reproach, when he exclaimed: "O that I had been writ down an ass I" 
So we must acknowledge that no violence was done to the language, 
however our sense of propriety may be shocked, when a century or so ago a 
Londoner remarked to his friend, who came up to the nxetropolis to see the 
play of " Orpheus and Eurydice '' : " You came up to town, I suppose to see 
Orpheus and you rid I see," alluding to the mud with which he was 
copiously bespattered. It would be difficult to find a more felicitous example 
of paronomasia in the literature of that period. 

Shakspere, who could not resist the temptationtoplay on words, fur- 
nishes us additional proof of his versatility and ingenuity in his apt recog- 
nition of the obsolescent pronunciation of many words of his time, which 
he turned to good account. Hence so many of his witticisms. In " Henry 
rv.," for Instance, Falstaff says: "If reasons were as plentiful as 
blackberries, I would give no man a reason upon compulsion," thus playing 
upon the old pronunciation of raisins with which we are all familiar. Thus 
he plays upon the antiquated pronunciation of Rome as room, when, 
in " Julius Ceesar," Cassius says of Ccesar's vaulting ambition which o'er- 
leaped itself : 

" Now is it Rome, indeed, and Roome enough. 
When there is in K but one only man." 

One of the conundrums of that period, which, by the way, can only 
have belonged to that period, illustrates the antiquated pronunciation of 
chair as cheer, still current among the illiterate. " Why is a stout man 
always happy ?" The answer was, " Because he is a cheerful (chair full)." 

I venture to give one more illustration, which throws light upon the vuL 
gar pronunciation of neither as " nayther." Some persons' literary con- 
science will not let them rest till they settle the question whether they shall 
say "ither" or "ether "for either. The Anglo-maniacs settle this matter 
very summarily by adopting the former pronunciation. Some prig of Dr. 
Johnson's day, who evidently had a tender conscience on the subject, 
came to the old hear one day and asked him, " Dr. Johnson, do you say 
ether or Ither?" "Nayther, sirl" was the characteristically brusque 
reply of the great Cham, a pronunciation still current among the 
Irish, and occasionally heard among the negroes. This story may not be 
true — ^the words are those of an "Angle," not an "Angel" — ^but it at all 
events might have been true, and certainly is interesting as throwing light 
upon a philological subject which, until the recent researches of Ellis- into 
the pronunciation of early English, was enveloped in almost Cimmerian 
darkness. 

Edwin W. Bowen. 



OBJECTIONS TO A CHILDREN'S CURFEW. 

I BEAD with great interest Mrs. Townsend's article on the " Curfew for 
City Children,'' in the December number of the North Amekican Review ; 
but may I be permitted to say that it is quite possible to have the welfare 
of children very much at heart, and yet to oppose strongly this proposed 
ordinance ? 

All that Mrs. Townsend says about the prevalence of child crime is per. 
fectly true. During the seven years that 1 have worked among boys on the 
lower east side of New York, I have found that the habits of gambling, 
lying, and stealing were almost universal ; but the late hours kept by the 
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children on the street is neither the only nor the chief cause of this state of 
things. Tliereforo I cannot believe that if the curfew were in force it would 
lessen the crime among children. It would be, too, almost impossible to 
enforce it without at once breeding more of the crime it is supposed to pre- 
vent. 

As the curfew, presumably, is not intended for the benefit of the children 
of well-to-do and educated parents (who certainly would not be dictated to 
in the matter of bringing up their own families), we can confine our discus- 
sion to those of the poor, ignorant, or vicious, who are, unfortunately, in the 
majority. These children can be divided into five classes : 

1st. Those whose parents are vicious and whose homes are unendurable. 
2d. Those whose parents are vicious but whose homes are comfortable 
according to slum standards. 

8d. Those whose parents are good but whose homes are squalid. 
4th. Those whose parents are virtuous, and whose homes are com- 
fortable. 

5th. The waifs and strays, not in asylums, who have temporary homes, 
or shelter only, and no (visible) parents. 

Mrs. Townsend speaks in her article of the curfew ringing at sundown. 
That would be between five and six in winter, and seven and eight in sum- 
mer. That seems very unreasonably early, but if I am not mistaken the bill 
which was to have been presented at Albany last year called for the ringing 
of the bell at eight o'clock In winter and nine in summer. This certainly 
would seem more reasonable. 

Let us take the children of the first and second class and see how this 
ordinance would affect them. In the coldest winter nights, of course, there 
would be little need to ring a bell to keep them oflE the streets. Thin clothing 
and sharp winds would drive them to seek shelter somewhere. 

There can be little question but that the shorter the time children of 
the first class are in their homes the better. The picture that almost anyone 
can recall to his mind, of the home life of such people— of the two or three 
stuffy, dirty rooms ; the swarms of screaming children ; the glare of the gas 
and the smell of swill; dirty babies and cooking; the excessive heat or cold 
as the season makes it ; the cross mother administering cuffs and curses, 
and the sodden father drunk, or at least setting a continual example of 
degradation— is all infinitely worse than the worst scenes of street life. If 
curfew were to force any children to spend their evenings in such homes as 
these— and this is not a fancy picture — then curfew veould be anything but 
a reforming element in society. 

The conditions for children of the second class would be' almost as bad 
as for those of the first. Comfortable and healthy rooms could not counter- 
balance the influence of bad parents. In this case also, then, the street with 
all its evils would be less harmful than the home. 

For the third class the physical conditions would be the same as for the 
first. Would a dirty tenement, with the bad air that is in the best of them, 
and the cramped quarters, be any better for the growing body, after a day, 
the greater part of which is spent in school, or in a shop, than the compara- 
tive freshness and space of the streets ? I am certainly not alone in claim- 
ing that a healthily developed body is necessary for healthy morals and 
minds. The good influence of virtuous, but probably ignorant and over- 
worked, parents would scarcely be strong enough to overcome the bad tend- 
encies of an unhealthy and stunted physical condition. 
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The fourth class, it seems to me, would be the only one for which the 
curfew miglit operate successfully in some cases. But I have found that 
these children (most of them) are very willing to stay at home in the even- 
ings. Their parents are usually ambitious for them, and keep them at 
school longer than poorer people can afford to do, and consequently there 
are a few hours in the afternoon for fresh air and exercise. In the evenings 
lessons must be learned, and sometimes there are even games for the 
children to play. For the few that will not voluntarily stay in such homes 
as these, would it not be better to redouble our efforts in teaching the 
parents how to understand their offspring, and how to make their homes 
happy and attractive to them rather than to force them to stay where they 
are discontented ? 

If the curfew were in order, where would the children of the fifth class 
go after nightfall ? There are lodgings put up by philanthropic people for 
some of them. If these lodgings were all made attractive in the evenings 
(some of them are) the boys would stay in them willingly enough when they 
could do so. But most children of thxi class have to earn their own livings. 
The boys usually sell papers or black boots. Both of these occupations are 
carried on very largely at night. If we allow a condition of society to 
remain which permits children to bear the burdens and responsibilities 
that men and women find it hard enough to bear, we certainly should not 
make their lot any harder by lessening their freedom to earn money in any 
honest way. 

During the hot nights of summer — and the New York summer lasts 
four months— not one of these five classes should be forced to keep indoors. 
During the long suffocating nights of July and August, and even June and 
September sometimes, if any one walks through the poorer streets of our 
city, he will see every stoop covered with the grown-up inhabitants of the 
tenements. Chairs even are scattered along the sidewalks, whose owners 
sit in them hoping to catch the first-breath of the breeze that never comes. 
Would the advocates of curfew have the children shut up into their rooms 
such nights as these ? Or4u the noisome hallways where, by the way, the 
chances for miischief are just as great as in the street ? Perhaps they think 
it would be enough if thechlldren were made to sit quietly on the stoops 
with theirparents. That might be a little difficult to manage, however; for 
even the heat does not check the energy of youth. 

Of course it is horrible to think that the streets, bad as they are, are the 
6esi thing that many of our children have. But so is it horrible that thou- 
sands and thousands of people, young and old, must spend their summers in 
a city, and in slums at that ; that honest parents by working ten or twelve 
hours a day can only provide a home that it is best for their children to be 
in as little as possible; that parents with the finest natures and the most 
earnest wishes through ignorance drive their children Into the very lives 
they would die to save them from. The late hours on the streets do not 
constitute the only wrong our civilization allows to exist. 

In the beginning I spoke of the difficulties that would stand in the way 
of enforcing this ordinance, supposing it to be desirable. If children are 
not happy in their homes no amount of laws will keep them there. The 
curfew would simply be one more law to exercise their ingenuity in break- 
ing. Presumablyexceptions would be made in enforcing this ordinance in 
the cases of children sent on errands by their parents, or who were on their 
way to the clubs and classes which happily are (in the Tenth Ward of New 
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York City at least) increasing rapidly in number every year. If curfew 
were in force then, every boy on the street who hadn't just been sent to get 
medicine for his sick father would be on his way to some highly improving 
society, and those who could tell the lie with the straighest faces, and could 
best simulate an expression of real piety or sympathy for the sick parent 
would be allowed to go on their way unmolested. It would simply put a 
premium on lying, and the police force would have to be doubled 
at least. And supposing some children were foundjnight after night on the 
streets, and the club or sick parent stories were proven to be nothing but 
lies, where would they be sent ? Do the advocates of curfew realize that the 
mere fact of being arrested makes a boy lose caste among the better class 
of his associates ? Everyone knows the power of suggestion. Arrest a boy 
and call him a lawbreaker, and he is just one step nearer to becoming one 
in fact. And yet there is nothing intrinsically wrong in playing on the 
streets. Nature places the child there for want of better conditions in 
which to exercise his imagination and his muscles ; and then we make a 
law which, in obeying nature, he must break. That done, we propose send- 
ing him to some institution where his associates wi 11 be youthful thieves and 
gamblers ; even if sent to the " Truant Home," it would be away from the 
very parents and home the ordinance was erected to keep him with. 

The trouble lies deeper than this. 

Until the day comes when every one by honest work can have at least a 
decent home, and little children do not have to help support themselves and 
their families, let us go among these people and organize more clubs and 
classes which the children— boys and girls alike— love. Let us go on sum- 
mer evenings, those of us who must remain in town, and organize street 
gangs, and be ourselves the leaders of them. Show them that there are 
many things more amusing at least than making raids on Dago stands, 
punching each other's heads, or even playing the fascinating game of 
" craps." All healthy children prefer to be honest and good. But in the 
conditions In which they now live, they must be shown the way. 

WiNirEED Bttok. 



